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The Great Issues Facing ha Allies 


HE last month has seen the war 

moving swiftly toward a climax. 
Allied land forces have continued to 
make sweeping gains in Russia and 
Italy. On the sea, not an Allied ship 
was sunk during the first half of 
September. And Allied air forces 
have gone ahead blasting Europe and 
gaining superiority on all fronts. 


But despite the momentous events 
of September, greater ones were an- 
ticipated. Prime Minister Churchill 
said that definite plans had been 
made for a smashing attack in west- 
ern Europe and General Marshall 
said we were about ready to launch 
the long-awaited invasion. Every sign 
points to the probability that we and 
the British will soon be locked in 
deadly combat with the Germans, 
just as the Russians have been for 
more than two years. 

Whether Germany will collapse 
quickly when she begins to feel the 
heavy pressure from all sides or 
whether she will fight to the bloody 
and destructive end, no one knows, 
probably not even the Nazi leaders. 
But we know now that, barring un- 
foreseen and unpredictable develop- 
ments, German power will be de- 
stroyed. 

One development which might de- 
feat our hopes of victory and throw 
the world into utter confusion would 
be a falling apart of the Allies. If 
there should be disagreement be- 
tween Russia, on the one hand, and 
the British and Americans, on the 
other, and if Russia should drop out 
of the war, the situation would be 
entirely changed. Or if these nations, 
having won the present war, should 
then’ disagree on matters of policy 
and fail to work together, the dream 
of permanent peace would turn into 
a nightmare of strife, and no man, 


woman, or child «anywhere in the 
world would be secure. 

We do not expect the Grand Alli- 
ance now marching toward victory 
and abiding peace to fall apart, but 
we all know that certain danger sig- 
nals have appeared. Ugly suspicions 
have disturbed interallied harmony. 
Many Russians have felt that Eng- 
land and America were intentionally 
standing aside, letting Russia bear 
the brunt of the fighting. Many 
Americans and English suspect that 
Russia, after driving the Germans 
from their territory, will make a 
separate peace. 

There are suspicions on our side 
that the Russians are encouraging 
underground, communistic move- 
ments in many European countries, 
and in Russia there are fears that 
America and Britain may be plan- 
ning to put fascist or anti-communist, 
anti-Russian elements in control of 
certain countries when the Germans 
are driven out. 

How serious these suspicions may 


United States. The British and 
Americans, who did not consult Rus- 
sia about the government which was 
set up in North Africa when that ter- 
ritory was invaded, changed their 
tactics and consulted the Soviet gov- 
ernment about the terms of Italy’s 
surrender. Russia was also given 
representation on a commission 
which has been set up to make settle- 
ments in the lands which may be 
occupied in the Mediterranean area. 

Other steps toward unity are being 
taken. It has been officially an- 
nounced that the foreign ministers 
of Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States will soon hold a con- 
ference, and that a later meeting of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Premier Stalin is be- 
ing planned. 


At the same time that efforts are 
being made to iron out conflicts of 
policy among the Allies, there are 
signs that American policy may be 
clarified and that this country may 
participate with other nations in a 
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turn out to be is hard to say. A cer- 
tain amount of discord is always to 
be found among the most friendly of 
allies, but from time to time disquiet- 
ing symptoms of. distrust and irrita- 
tion have been observed. 

But along with these strains in 
Allied relations, there have been in- 
creasing signs lately of better rela- 
tions among Russia, Britain, and the 





postwar organization for permanent 
peace. The House of Representatives 
has passed the Fulbright Resolution 
declaring “that the Congress hereby 
expresses itself as favoring the crea- 
tion of appropriate international ma- 
chinery with power adequate to es- 
tablish and to maintain a just and 
lasting peace among the nations of 
the world, and as favoring participa- 


tion by the United States therein, 
through constitutional processes.” 

The Senate will now consider this 
resolution and also one of its own, 
which declares that the United Na- 
tions should continue as a permanent 
international organization, and should 
maintain a military force to “suppress 
by immediate use of such force any 
future attempt at military aggression 
by any nation.” 

It is significant also that leaders of 
the Republican party have endorsed 
American participation in an inter- 
national organization to preserve 
peace, that its last presidential candi- 
date, Wendell L. Willkie, is a strong 
advocate of such a policy, and that 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, whom 
public opinion polls show to be fa- 
vored for the 1944 nomination, has 
declared for an alliance with Great 
Britain and, if possible, with Russia 
and China. 

It is clear, then, that, as our 
armies march toward victory, we are 
reaching a critical point in the grand 
campaign to make the fruits of vic- 
tory permanent. It is as important 
that we win the peace as that we win 
the war, for only if we win both will 
there be a safe and decent world. 
Only if we wih both will the genera- 
tion now in school be free a few 
years hence from the curse of war. 


We are still in the thick of the fight 
for victory in war and for peace and 
justice among nations. Youth has a 
great stake in the outcome of these 
struggles. Youth must therefore know 
what the problems and issues are. To 
assist young citizens in gaining in- 
formation and in helping to build 
sound public opinion, THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER is presenting this special 
number on urgent issues of American 
foreign policy. 
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Can the United Nations stand together in peace, as they are in war, to prevent another world conflict? 


Postwar Alliance Widely Debated 





(Walter Lippmann is frequently referred 
to. as the “dean of American columnists.” 


_ lems both through his 
thought-provoking books. His latest book, 
U. &. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Repub- 
lic, published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, is a best seller, and it is also being re- 
printed in serial form in newspapers and 

ines throughout the country. i 
inf luencing the views of government officials, 
members of Congress, and Americans in 
general. Hence, we are summing up on this 
page some of the more important points 
stressed by Mr. Lippmann.) 


HE United States has not had a 

foreign policy worthy of the name 
for nearly 50 years. Our nation has 
merely drifted along without any 
clear, consistent aims, with the result 
that we have become involved in two 
disastrous wars. Moreover, only an 
immense amount of luck has saved us 
from a far worse plight than that in 
which we now find ourselves because 
of our unwillingness to adopt a sound 
foreign policy. Now the question is, 
have we learned our lesson or will 
we go blindly ahead as we have in 
the past, with even more tragic con- 
sequences in the future? 

During most of the last century— 
for 75 years—our nation was for- 
tunate in the success of its foreign 
policy. In 1823, the American gov- 
ernment proclaimed to the world, 
mainly to Europe, that it would not 
tolerate any foreign aggression in the 
Western Hemisphere. Thus, -the 
Monroe Doctrine came into existence, 
and we committed ourselves to the 
protection or overlordship of the 
New World. 


British Sea Power 

All well-informed Americans knew 
then, and know now, that it would 
have been impossible for us to carry 
out that commitment if we had not 
had the support of the British navy, 
for our Navy at that time was ex- 
tremely small as compared to Eng- 
land’s and also to the combined na- 
vies of other European powers. Much 
of Latin America is closer to Europe 
than to the United States, and with- 
out absolute control of the seas, we 
could not possibly have prevented 
foreign invasions of the Americas, 
either from the Atlantic side or the 
Pacific. 

It so happened, however, that Eng- 
land did not want European powers 
to spread out beyond the continent 


and threaten her sea power. So 
she supported the Monroe Doctrine; 
in fact, the British and American 
governments almost agreed upon a 
joint declaration. For various rea- 
sons, one of which was the still fresh 
antagonism in both nations as a result 
of the American Revolution and the 
War of 1812, united action in this 
matter was overruled by the leaders. 


For 75 years, however, our gov- 
ernment merely took it for granted 
that the British navy would keep 
Europeans out of Latin America. So 
we were able to live up to our com- 
mitments in this hemisphere by re- 
lying upon England. If at any time 
Britain had joined with other Euro- 
pean powers to invade Latin Amer- 
ica, we could not have prevented it. 
But we knew that it was very un- 
likely that she would, so we shaped 
our foreign policy accordingly. 


After War with Spain 

After the Spanish War, however, 
our country greatly expanded its 
foreign commitments. It took over 
the protection of the Philippines, 
some 7,000 miles across the Pacific. 
It brought Hawaii into the American 
domain. It increased its control and 
obligations in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Caribbean in general. It came 
out for the Open Door Policy in 
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China, guaranteeing to keep that dis- 
tant and sprawling country a free 
market for world trade; in other 
words, we practically pledged our- 
selves to combat any nation which 
attempted to close the door of equal 
trading opportunity for all countries 
in China. We also guaranteed China’s 
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“territorial integrity.” We pledged 
ourselves to prevent other nations 
from acquiring Chinese territory. 

For a few years after taking on 
these new responsibilities which ex- 
tended our sphere of influence clear 
across the vast Pacific Ocean, it 
looked as though we might take the 
necessary steps to safeguard and en- 
force these commitments. For no 
nation can spread its influence and 
control over a large area of the world 
without having the power to support 
its position. It needs great military 
strength and as many powerful 
friends as it can win to its side. 
Otherwise, its commanding position 
is certain to be challenged by force 
of arms. 


First World War 


Theodore Roosevelt saw fairly 
clearly what was needed. He was 
determined that we should have a 
connecting link between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, so our Navy could 
move quickly back and forth be- 
tween these two great oceans. That 
is why he was so determined to ac- 
quire the Panama Canal for the 
United States. He was also for a 
strong Army and Navy, and for close 
cooperation with England. 


But after he went out of office and 
up to the time of the World War, 
the American people and most of 
their leaders were entirely confused 
on problems of foreign policy. Many 
of them even wanted to go to war 
against England (because she tem- 
porarily obstructed freedom of the 
seas in trying to defeat Germany) 
when the British navy was more im- 
portant to our welfare than ever be- 
fore. Finally, when it became clear 
to President Wilson and certain other 
of our leaders that the reason Ger- 
many had greatly expanded her navy 
before the war was her determination 
to wrest control of the world’s seas 
away from England, they became 
frightened. They remembered how 
the British navy had supported our 
position in the Western Hemisphere, 
and they feared that Germany, if 
victorious, would try to spread her 
control and influence in the New 
World. 

So we finally went into the war on 
the side of the Allies. Neither the 
people nor most of the leaders, how- 





ever, saw clearly why it was so 
important for us to prevent Germany 
from gaining naval superiority over 
Britain; in fact, the general impres- 
sion was that we had “pulled Eng- 
land’s chestnuts out of the fire.” Since 
the majority of Americans did not 
understand the real issues involved, 
they did not realize the urgent neces- 
sity of continuing our alliance with 
Britain after the war. 

In the years that followed we made 
every blunder it was possible for a 
nation to make in the field of foreign 
policy. We refused to cooperate with 
the victor powers in the League or 
to form alliances with them on the 
outside. We gave Japan, a rapidly 
growing and ambitious nation, is- 
land bases surrounding our vital pos- 
sessions in the Pacific area. We 
secured agreements limiting the size 
of the British and American navies 
so that they were unable to control 
the seas and protect our many inter- 
ests in distant waters. The Japanese 
navy, even though smaller than ours, 
became supreme in Japan’s part of 
the world, because it could mass its 
whole force in home waters, whereas 
the British and American navies 
operated over world-wide areas. 
Even the Italian navy became a 
strong competitor of the Mediter- 
ranean arm of the British navy. 


No Consistent Policy 
We did not follow a consistent pol- 
icy at any point. At first, we tried 
to disarm the world and to persuade 
nations to “outlaw war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” But when 
Japan attacked China in 1931, and 
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when Germany began to arm on a 
large scale shortly after Hitler came 
into power, we did not take forceful 
action to check these nations, nor did 
we move quickly to build up our 
military strength, nor did we make 
alliances with England, France, and 
Russia, all of whom were opposed to 
Japan and Germany. 

Instead, we took the worst possible 
course. Our leaders saw the threat 
and scolded our enemies, but did 
hardly anything to build up our mil- 
itary strength in case the scolding 
policy did not work. Other than 
occasionally criticizing our enemies, 
we treated them just as we did our 
friends, trading with both. We felt 
that our safety lay in being neutral 
and isolated, in working alone, when 
the only possible way a nation can 
be secure is to be powerful itself and 
to have such powerful friends that 
no enemy will dare attack it. 


We finally awoke before it was too 
late, but if we had allowed England 
to fall, and then had been faced by a 
Nazi-dominated Europe in control of 
the British and French navies, com- 
bined with Japan and possibly Russia, 
we would have learned the price of 
isolation—of being without allies—in 
a way which would have left a per- 
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manent impression. We could not 
possibly have prevented invasions of 
Latin America, and our combined 
enemies might have struck disastrous 
blows at our mainland before we 
could have had time to mobilize our 
strength. 

Fortunately, we acted in time to 
save England, and thus influenced 
Hitler’s decision to attack Russia, 
thereby saving the day. But what 
about our future policy? Will we 


base our foreign policy on facts or - 


outworn prejudices? 

After the fighting ceases, we will 
still be committed to defend, at the 
risk of war, the lands and waters 
extending from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines and Australia in the Pacific, 
and from Greenland to Brazil in thé 
Atlantic. This includes about half 
the land area of the earth. 

Even though the Philippines are 
given their independence, we shall 
probably, in the interests of our own 
safety, continue to help provide them 
with military protection. We shall 
probably continue to insist upon a 
free China and a free market in that 
land. We shall want to push our 
ocean defenses far out into the At- 
lantic and Pacific so as to safeguard 
our mainland and our possessions 
from sea and air attack. With the 
Air Age coming into its own, the 
farther away we can extend our de- 
fense frontiers, the safer our main- 
land will be. 


Safeguarding the Future 

Now the issue is, how can we best 
safeguard our extensive foreign com- 
mitments as well as the peace of the 
world after the present conflict is 
over? For one thing, of course, we 
shall have to maintain a much larger 
military machine than we have in the 
past—land, sea, and air forces. That 
alone, however, will not guarantee 
our safety. 

In addition, we must make such 
powerful alliances that no nation will 
dare attack us or our Allies. There 
is only one combination of powers 
that will achieve this goal; namely, 
Soviet Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States. For unless these three 
nations can and will work together 
after the war in the effort to safe- 
guard peace, no one of them, however 
powerful, will be safe, nor can future 
wars be prevented—wars which will 
be more destructive than the present 
war and which may produce utter 
world catastrophe. 

It would not be enough for only 
two of these nations to reach an 
understanding. In such an event, the 




















Can the United States stand alone in the postwar 
world? 


other one would almost certainly look 
for allies wherever they could be 
found. The world would then be- 
come divided into powerful armed 
camps, with no group of nations hav- 
ing overwhelming superiority. That 
situation would inevitably lead to 
war, for sooner or later one group of 
nations would feel that it had a 
chance of overcoming the others. 


That is why an Anglo-American 
alliance, minus Russia, would have 
no chance of working. Of course it 
would be better for us than “going it 
alone,” but every possible attempt 
should be made to bring Russia into 
the combination. The Air Age has 
brought Russia closer to us than any 
other major power. She is closer to 
Alaska than we are and she holds 
a vital position in the Pacific. We 
can either be powerful friends and 
allies, or dangerous enemies. It is in 
the vital interests of both nations to 
be the former. 


Strength of Alliance 


If the United States, Russia, and 
Britain should enter into an alliance, 
no combination of countries for many 
years to come could possibly match 
their total power on land and sea 
and in the air. By working in har- 
mony, they can accomplish whatever 
they desire. They can maintain peace 
for an indefinite length of time. 
These nations have fought in two 
world wars together. We have not 
been at war with England for 125 
years, and we have never fought a 
major war against Russia. Despite 
the fact that these countries are 
frequently at odds, their long-range 
interests have been amazingly in 
common. 


The trouble with alliances in the 
past has been that they have been 
balanced against one another; in fact, 
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one alliance has usually been formed 
as a safeguard against another. That 
sort of an alliance does not prevent 
wars; at best, it merely postpones 
the tragic day and makes for a bigger 
war. Only by forming an alliance 
which cannot possibly be matched in 
strength is there any hope of estab- 
lishing lasting peace. 


In summary, Mr. Lippmann holds 
that no nation, any more than an 
individual, should say it will do 
things which it has not the power to 
do. That is what the United States 
has been doing. We have said that 
we would protect China against ag- 
gression and that we would protect 
the Western Hemisphere against at- 
tack. We have committed ourselves 
to protect also the island approaches 
to these territories. We have staked 
off two oceans, two continents, and 

















Would a British-American alliance insure per- 
manent peace? 


a huge section of another continent 
as our domain. 


Such is our national policy. These 
commitments are supported even by 
many, probably most, of those who 
call themselves “Isolationists” as well 
as by other groups. But no one 
nation has sufficient power to stake 
off and protect half the earth’s sur- 
face. To maintain the policy to which 
we are committed we must have help 
from other nations which have in- 
terests similar to our own. Great 
Britain and Russia appear to fit this 
role and we should seek permanent 
alliances with them, bringing other 
nations in as occasion many warrant. 


Severe Criticism 


This view is attracting wide notice 
at present and is receiving much 
favorable comment, but it is also 
severely criticized. Many even among 
those who believe in cooperation for 
world peace with other nations think 
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that alliances are not the best form 
of cooperation. They object to the 
idea that a few large nations should 
try to assume a dominant position 
and that they should undertake to 
enforce peace, 

It is argued that there should be a 
democratic world organization, pos- 
sibly on the order of a modified and 
strengthened League of Nations, and 
that all nations, large and small, 
should have an opportunity to help 
shape the course of international af- 
fairs. 

The League of Nations, continues 
this point of view, could have suc- 
ceeded if the United States had en- 
tered it. Our unwillingness to do 
so was the chief cause of its failure. 
If we had joined and actively used 
our influence to establish sound con- 
ditions throughout the world, war 
could probably have been averted. 
It most certainly would have been 
if we had lost no time in building 
a powerful military machine when 
Hitler made it clear that Germany 
was going to arm on a large scale. 
If we had shown him that we could 
keep ahead of Germany in the arma- 
ments race, and then had cooper- 
ated with England, France, Russia, 
and other countries in the League 
of Nations, Hitler would not have 
gone to war. 

Advocates of alliances reply that 
no arrangement other than one based 
on a Grand Alliance of the three great 
powers has any real chance of main- 
taining peace, order, and justice at 
this stage of the world’s development. 
It is now obvious, these people say, 
that the conditions making for peace 
and order must be supported and 














Can the United Nations remain united in 
peace as they are in war? 


protected by force. The only nations 
which have sufficient power to under- 
take this task are Russia, the United 
States, and Britain. Confusion, weak- 
ness, and strife will result if responsi- 
bility for maintaining order and jus- 
tice is given over at this time to a 
great number of small nations which 
have little power to enforce their 
decisions, which are torn by internal 
conflicts, and which would have great 
difficulty in agreeing upon a common 
course of action. 

It may be said in conclusion that 
there is geheral agreement among 
those who believe in international 
cooperation tq insure peace that a 
world organization, including small 
nations as well as large, should be 
set up as soon as possible. Mr. Lipp- 
mann would agree to that. The issue 
is between those who think an alli- 
ance of the three great powers should 
come first, with the League built 
around this nucleus, and those who 
think that a broader association of 
nations, composed perhaps of all the 
United Nations, should be established 
at once on a permanent basis, without 
an inner circle alliance of the great 
powers. 


————————————— 
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The Story of the Week 


Battle of Russia 


The Battle of Russia will undoubt- 
edly go down in history as one of the 
greatest military engagements of all 
time. For two years, German and 
Russian troops have been fighting 
bitterly on a front 1,000 miles long. 
More than 7,000,000 soldiers have 
fallen as casualties in the struggle. 
Some of the greatest industrial cities 
and some of the richest agricultural 
areas in the world have been charred 
and ruined as the vast armies swept 
back and forth. 

Since early in the summer, the vic- 
tories in this battle have gone to the 
Russians. On July 12, when the Red 
Army began its summer offensive, 
Soviet forces were stationed 200 
miles or more behind the Dnieper 
River. Now their lines have crossed it 
at Smolensk and other points. The 
great cities recaptured since the be- 
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c. S. MONITOR 
The Red Armies move westward 


ginning of the summer include Khar- 
kov, Kiev, Novorossiisk, Bryansk, 
Stalino, Orel, and Belgorod. 

For some time now, the Germans 
have admitted that their flight across 
Russia is a “strategic’’ retreat. But as 
they have given way, Russian pres- 
sure has been so fierce that at many 
points the withdrawal has become 
disorganized. What the Germans are 
hoping is that autumn rains will stop 
the Red Army before it completely 
crushes their Dnieper line of defense. 
If this does not happen, the next few 
months may well see the Russians 
back along-their old Polish frontiers. 


Japan in the Indies 


Up to now, our greatest blows 
against the Axis have been in the 
European theater of war. But the 
way Allied global strategy is shaping 
up has given the Japanese something 
to worry about. From two sides, their 
conquests in the Netherlands East 
Indies are menaced. 

For some time, our forces in the 
Southwest Pacific have been on the 
offensive. Australia’s great danger is 
a thing of the past. Recent victories 
in northern New Guinea have pre- 
pared the way for attacks on Japan’s 
most vital island bases. Allied air- 
men are pounding Java, Borneo, and 


other parts of the Netherlands East 
Indies in increasingly heavy bombing 
raids. And now the appointment of 
Lord Louis Mountbatten as com- 
mander-in-chief of Allied forces in 
Southeast Asia promises new drives 
from the west. 

The Japanese have met this chal- 
lenge with a hasty attempt to build 
up their defensive strength by win- 
ning the support of the peoples they 
have conquered. Using the island of 
Java as a proving ground, they are 
setting up a “democratic” system of 
colonial administration. 

For the most part, this is a false 
front, designed to make the native 
population think they are enjoying 
self-government while Japanese rule 
goes on as before. Under the Dutch, 
all the East Indians elected repre- 
sentatives to central and regional 
councils. In the top legislative body, 
which had almost complete law- 
making authority, only a few mem- 
bers were appointed by the Dutch 
Indies Government. Under the Jap- 
anese system, which applies only to 
Java, a majority of members of the 
“central council” will be appointed 
by the Japanese military com- 
mander. The council will have no 
power beyond “advising” the mili- 
tary administrators of the island. 


Global Commander 


By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, General George C. Marshall 
may have left his duties as Army 
chief of staff to take on a new job. 
Marshall is now under consideration 
for an assignment as field commander 
of British and American forces all 
over the world. 


This change was discussed at both 
the Quebec and Casablanca confer- 
ences. If approved, it would make 
General Marshall commander of 18 
to 20 million men. In all probability, 
he would be the man to lead United 
Nations forces in the final attack on 
Germany itself. Prime Minister 
Churchill is now discussing the pro- 
posal with British military leaders. 

The news that Marshall might give 
up his duties as chief of staff to ac- 
cept a command on the fighting front 
has had a mixed reception in this 
country. Some members of Congress 
believe he is too important as a plan- 
ner of strategy to be released now. 
They point out that his work was re- 
sponsible for many of the decisions 
made at Casablanca and Quebec. 
Even if he were allowed to keep his 





U.S. ARMY FROM INTL. NEWS 


OUR MILITARY LEADERS, Generals Eisenhower and Marshall, as they discussed military strategy 
in Algiers. General Marshall is widely talked of as possible commander of all Anglo-American 


forces throughout the world. 


title of chief of staff and the powers 
that go with it, such work would no 
longer be possible under the new 
setup. One reason is that General 
Marshall would probably move his 
headquarters to London, where he 
would be too far from the Pacific 
theater of war to give it adequate 
attention. 


Our Sea Power 


“In the midst of war, the United 
States has built its Navy into the 
greatest sea-air power on earth.” 
This is the claim the Navy Depart- 
ment makes in its latest report to 
the nation. The record of our naval 
expansion since July 1940, when we 
first began to build up sea power, 
bears out its truth. 


The surface fleet now includes 
14,072 vessels, totaling almost five 
million tons. The Navy’s planes num- 
ber more than 18,000. In three years, 
the Navy has built 2,200,000 tons of 
ships, and added 23,000 planes to its 
air arm. At the same time it has com- 
pleted $6,500;000,000 worth of shore 
facilities. These figures represent a 
70 per cent increase in fighting ships 
and a tenfold net increase in naval 
air power. 

While air power has taken away 
the supremacy which battleships 
alone once had, it has never itself 
become independent. Plane carriers 
are indispensable where there are no 
land bases for air attack. Although 
planes play a vital part in invasion 
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THE GREATEST SEA-AIR POWER ON EARTH is the American Navy, which has increased its 
sea strength 70 per cent and its air strength tenfold in the last three years. 





landings like the ones at Salerno and 
North Africa, such invasions also de- 
pend on the big guns of our battle- 
ships for their success. Our Navy’s 
great achievement has been the fus- 
ing of sea and air power into a fight- 
ing team unequaled in world history. 


U. S. Generals 


General Marshall reports that the 
American Army now has a total of 
1,065 generals. This number—one for 
every 6,460 officers and men—in- 
cludes five full generals, 25 lieuten- 
ant generals, 271 major generals, and 
764 brigadier generals. 


The rule is that four-star generals 
command theaters of war. Thus we 
have MacArthur in the Southwest 
Pacific and Eisenhower in the Med- 
iterranean. Of our other full gen- 
erals, Arnold heads the Army Air 
Corps, Marshall is chief of staff, and 
Craig has a special post in the War 
Department. Pershing is still a full 
general, but inactive. 


The command of field armies and 
corps areas goes to the lieutenant 
generals. Generals Clark and Patton 
direct the Fifth and Seventh Armies 
in Italy; General Kreuger directs the 
Sixth in New Guinea. Four of our 
seven field armies are-still in the 
United States. From his headquarters 
in New York City, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hugh A. Drum directs the First 
Army. Lieutenant General Lloyd R.. 
Fredendall has charge of the Second 
Army in Memphis. The Third Army 
has headquarters in San Antonio and 
is under Lieutenant General Court- 
ney H. Hodges, while the Fourth, in 
San Francisco, reports to Lieutenant 
General Delos C. Emmons. 


France Comes Back 


For the first time since the tragic 
days of 1940, French soldiers have 
struck a blow for the freedom of 
their homeland. Together with 
groups of Corsican patriots, colonial 
troops brought in on French destroy- 
ers have liberated the entire west 
coast of the island of Corsica. 


Calling attention to this fact in 
his recent address, Prime Minister 
Churchill revealed that reorganized 
French forces now number 300,000 
to 400,000 men. He pointed out that 
the French fleet, including the battle- 
ship Richelieu, which has been lying 
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in New York harbor for several 
months, is also being groomed for 
action once again. 

The return of France to her former 
status as a fighting power, however, is 
still complicated by serious problems. 
Most important is the rivalry be- 
tween General de Gaulle, represent- 
ing political authority, and General 
Giraud, who stands for the military. 
A second issue is the amount of 
authority the United Nations are 


willing to allow the French Com- - 


mittee of National Liberation. While 
Russia has granted this body full 
recognition as the lawful French 
government, American and British 
recognition is still conditional. 

The committee greeted the action 
in Corsica by appointing Charles 
Luizet prefect of the island and 
ordering a return to the laws of the 
Third Republic. Previously, the 
committee had asked the United 
States and Britain for the right to 
govern recaptured French  terri- 
tories as trustees of the French em- 
pire. At that time, Anglo-American 
leaders refused to give a blanket 
commitment. , 


Churchill Explains 


While Prime Minister Churchill 
was in this country and Canada plan- 
ning future blows against the Axis, 
questions were forming in the minds 
of both Britons and Americans. They 
wanted to know how much longer it 
would be before our forces opened a 
second front aimed at the heart of 
Germany. They were curious about 
the Badoglio government in Italy, 
and Mussolini’s escape. They wanted 
to know about relations with Russia. 

Addressing Parliament last week, 
Churchill gave full and_ direct 
answers to these questions. First of 
all, he denied that the African and 
Italian campaigns were a substitute 
for direct attack on Germany. These 
drives, he said, are merely prelim- 
inary steps, taken to assure the suc- 
cess of the main blow at Germany’s 
heart when it comes. And that blow 
already exists in the plans of Allied 
leaders. 

Churchill went on to say that after 
the fall of fascism, Allied leaders felt 
they could save many lives by deal- 
ing with the Badoglio government. 
They had no reason to doubt its sin- 
cerity. They believed, too, that this 
government could keep Mussolini in 
custody. However, the guards who 
had been ordered to shoot if he tried 
to escape did not follow their orders. 

The Prime Minister repeated his 
desire to see friendly relations be- 
tween Britain and the United States 
and Russia. He promised that a con- 
ference of leaders of the three na- 
tions would be arranged as soon as 
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possible, and probably before the end 
of the year. 

Churchill heralded the past year 
as one of almost unbroken success 
for the United Nations. He revealed 
that during the first two weeks in 
September, not one Allied ship had 
been sunk by a submarine anywhere 
in the world. He pointed out that the 
Russians have advanced 1,000 miles 
of front from the Volga River to the 
Dnieper since their summer offensive 
began. The RAF, he said, has grown 
to three times its size a year ago, and 
will soon be strong enough to destroy 
every single building on enemy terri- 
tory if necessary. And the surrender 
of the Italian fleet has given the 
United Nations naval supremacy all 
over the world. 

The report ended with a warning, 
however. Although our strength is 
now so great, Churchill said, the 
bloodiest part of the battle lies ahead 
for both Britain and the United 
States. 


Food Prices 


American families can look for- 
ward to smaller grocery bills in the 
near future, according to Chester A. 
Bowles, general manager of the OPA. 
As soon as the new subsidy program 
goes into effect, prices on apples, 
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The American Observer in their 
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suggest that students read as 
much of this outside material as 
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oranges, onions, potatoes, lard, vege- 
table oils, and peanut butter are 
scheduled for a substantial drop. 
The OPA estimates that the rollback 
on these foods will lower the national 
cost of living by at least two and 
three-tenths per cent. 

The goal OPA is working for is to 
bring the cost of living back to its 
September, 1942, level. Mr. Bowles 
recalled that last winter prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables went up 
60 per cent, raising the level of all 
living costs six per cent. His staff is 
now working on a program of price 
control for winter fruits and vege- 
tables to prevent a repetition of this. 
Further, they want to bring these 
foods to a price level at least 15 per 
cent below last winter’s. 


In order to do this, the OPA will 
subsidize farmers directly, and will 
also subsidize transportation costs 
wherever necessary. The program of 
buying farm produce for sale to 
retail dealers will cost the govern- 


ment about $100,000,000 annually. 

Since May, when the decline in 
food prices first began, the average 
family’s food bill for staple necessi- 
ties has come down four and seven- 
tenths per cent. 


The Hess Mystery 


On May 10, 1941, one of the most 
dramatic incidents of the war took 
place. Drifting down in a parachute, 
Rudolph Hess, top Nazi after Hitler 
and Goering, landed on a lonely field 
in Scotland. Almost immediately, he 
was spirited away by British authori- 
ties. Almost immediately, Hitler an- 
nounced that his Number Two heir 
was insane. After that there were 
rumors, but no official story of why 
or how Hess had come. 

Now the British government has 
cleared up the mystery. The story is 
that Hess came as Hitler’s delegate to 
offer peace terms to Britain. 

The terms were: (1) the British 
must install a new government, as 
Hitler refused to deal with Prime 
Minister Churchill, (2) Germany’s 
lost colonies must be returned to her, 
(3) British troops must evacuate 
Iraq, (4) Hitler must have a free 
hand in Europe, (5) Russia must 
grant Germany much of her Euro- 
pean territory and retire to Asia, and 
(6) in return, the British might keep 
all of their colonial holdings. 


Women Overseas 


Today American women are serv- 
ing all over the world. Wherever our 
armed forces go, they follow, filling 
countless jobs which release men for 
front-line duty. They are members of 
the military auxiliaries, nurses, and 
Red Cross workers. They are also so- 
cial workers, entertainers, and secre- 
taries. On every front they have 
answered the call of wartime need. 

This is not a situation peculiar to 
World War II. In the last war, more 
than 25,000 women served outside the 
limits of this country. Some 10,000 of 
them were Army nurses; 1,000 were 
Navy nurses, and the rest worked 
with American and foreign service 
agencies. 

When these women came back, a 
group of them formed the Women’s 
Overseas Service League “to keep 
alive and develop the spirit that 
prompted overseas service.” This or- 
ganization has gathered funds to help 
not only its own members, but any 
overseas service women who need 
assistance. It helps in the training 
and welfare of women interested in 
overseas service, and is now making 
plans to aid in the readjustment of 
overseas service women at the end 
of the war. 
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“What happened after you were 
thrown out of the back exit?” 

“I told the usher I belonged to a 
ba important family.” 

“So what?” 
_ “He begged my pardon, asked me 
in again, and threw me out of the 
front door.” —LABOR 





A synonym is the word you use 
when you can’t spell the other one. 
—WaLL STREET JOURNAL 





A college boy had taken a job for 
the summer in a lumber camp. He 
started to work with enthusiasm, but 
his strength began to give out in the 
afternoon of the first day. 

The seasoned worker who was his 
partner looked up. “Look, Bud, I 
don’t mind your riding on this saw— 
just keep your feet off the ground, 
will you?” LASSMATE 





There is a shortage of blackout ma- 
terial in Italy. In spite of all those 
discarded shirts? —PuNCcH 


“For many long years,” cried the 
author, “I’ve been writing this drama, 
rewriting a paragraph here, changing 
a word there, working on it till my 
fingers were cram and my body 
weary from the toil.” 

“That’s too bad, too bad,” nodded 
the producer sympathetically. “All 
work and—no play.” —MOonlr1rTor 








James Russell Lowell once asked 
the chairman of a dinner how long 
he was expected to speak. 

_“Well, I'd say if a man hasn’t struck 
oil at the end of two or three minutes,” 
replied the chairman, “it’s a good idea 
to give up boring.” 


—CLASSMATE 














“It's getting harder every year to get at old 
man Turner's watermelons.” 
KELLER IN COLLIER'S 


The new superintendent of the fac- 
tory ted an announcement: 

“IT should like at any time to walk 
through this plant and find everyone 
not only busy at his work, but hap- 
pily at work. If any of you have any 
suggestions to make, I shall be most 
glad to know of them.” 

In time a penciled suggestion ap- 
peared on the announcement: “Don’t 
wear rubber heels.” —SELECTED 





Two ants were running at a great 
rate across the cracker box. 

“Why are we going so fast?” asked 
one. 

“Don’t you see—it says tear along 
dotted line.” —SELECTED 
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Pressing Anglo-American-Russian Problems 


F there is to be harmony among 
the United Nations, the causes of 
friction must be studied and if pos- 
sible removed. The issues which have 
been causing trouble will be dis- 
cussed in secret when the foreign 
ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia get together, and 
some of the difficulties may be sur- 
mounted. 

But this does not mean that the 
people themselves should not take an 
active interest in these questions. In 
the long run, public opinion will have 
a great influence on policies, at least 
in America and Britain, and the wis- 
dom of the decisions will depend 
largely upon the degree to which the 
public understands the problems to 
be solved. Each country will be 
obliged to make compromises if there 
is to be harmony, and compromises 
are more likely to be accepted by 
people who are well informed and 
who are acquainted with the differ- 
ent points of view which have to be 
reconciled. 

An examination of Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Russian relations will reveal 
several points at which serious issues 
are raised. Some of the more difficult 
of these issues are outlined below. 


_ The Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania are three little coun- 
tries along the shores of the Baltic 
Sea. Together, they are about the 
size of Missouri, with a population 
nearly twice as great. Before the 
First World War, they were prov- 
inces of Russia. After the war the 
victorious powers gave each of the 
provinces its independence. In 1939, 
after the present war had started and 
Germany had conquered Poland, 
Russia occupied the little Baltic 
states and later made them again 
provinces of the Soviet Union. 
Shortly after Germany had attacked 
Russia in 1941, she invaded these 
countries and still occupies them. 
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RUSSIA NEEDS PEACE to rebuild the country, a large part of which has been completely devastated 


by war. 


Russia does not regard these states 
as independent nations. She considers 
them a part of Russian territory and 
has let it be known that she intends 
to have them back in the Soviet 
Union after Germany is defeated. 
The United States government has 
held them to be independent. We re- 
gard the old governments which 
were in power before the war started 
as the legal governments of the three 
states. We do not recognize the sei- 
zure of them by Russia in 1939 or by 
Germany in 1941 as being legal. 

There is a chance here for serious 
dispute. The Americans, and English 
too, have promised in the Atlantic 
Charter that nations conquered dur- 
ing the war will be restored and that 
there shall be no transfers of terri- 
tory without the consent of the people 
of the countries involved. If we in- 
sist that this rule be applied to Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, we 
shall be in conflict with Russia, for 
she holds that these territories belong 
to her and that she should have them 
back. 

There seems little likelihood that 
Russia will give up her claim to these 
states, for she considers their pos- 
session vital to her safety. They ad- 
join Germany, that is, the southern- 
most of them, Lithuania, does, and if 
they were to exist as small, weak, in- 
dependent nations, they could be in- 
vaded quickly by the Germans in 
case they were at war with Russia. 
They could then be used, as they are 
now being used, as a base for attack 
against Russia. They extend to within 
a few miles of Leningrad and reach 
out toward the heart of the Soviet 
Union. If Russia possessed them, she 
could fortify them and have a better 
chance of keeping the Germans out. 
She needs these territories also as an 
outlet to the Baltic for her commerce. 

It seems fairly certain that if we 
are to have harmonious relations with 
Russia, we must agree to her posses- 
sion of the Baltic states. We may not 
like to do this, for we stand for the 
independence of small peoples. But 
probably the Russians regard the 
possession of these provinces as so 
vital that we can keep her from tak- 
ing them only by preventing her from 
doing so by force. Since we and the 
British probably will have neither 
the power nor the will to keep the 
Russians out of these territories by 
force, little will be gained by making 
an issue over them. If we do make 





an issue of the question, these Baltic 
states will still not have their inde- 
pendence, and relations with Russia 
will be strained and there will be 
less likelihood of peace and freedom 
anywhere in Europe. 


Poland: What has been said about 
the Baltic countries applies, with 
certain modifications, to Poland. That 
ancient kingdom lost its independ- 
ence during the Napoleonic Wars, 
having been divided among Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. It was reestab- 
lished as an independent nation after 
the First World War. When the pres- 
ent war broke out in 1939, Germany 
invaded it from the west and Russia 
from the east. These two countries 
divided Poland again, Germany tak- 
ing the western half and Russia the 
eastern. 

When Germany made war on Rus- 
sia in 1941, she seized all of Poland. 
The Soviet government and the 
Polish government, which had fled 
to London, then made an agreement 
cancelling the 1939 partition by 
which Germany and Russia divided 
Poland between themselves. 

Whether Russia will claim part of 
Poland after the war is uncertain. 
Relations between Moscow and the 
Polish government-in-exile are not 
cordial. The Poles fear that Russia 
will make territorial demands when 
peace comes. The United States and 
Great Britain will probably try to 
protect the independence of Poland, 
or as much of it as possible. 


The Balkans: Every Balkan coun- 
try is torn by internal strife. There 
are factions in each and these factions 
hate each other. There are frequent 
civil conflicts. Some of these factions 
are communistic and maintain close 
relations with Russian communists. 
The British also have favorites 
among certain factions in the Bal- 
kans, and so to a lesser extent have 
the Americans. 

To see how this sometimes leads 
to trouble we may take the case of 
Yugoslavia. There are several na- 
tionalities and factions in this little 
country. Two of them, the so-called 
Chetniks and the Partisans, have 
large armed forces still in the field 
fighting the Germans. But these fac- 
tions hate each other, and sometimes 
they engage in battle. 

The Partisans are not all commu- 
nists but some of them are, and they 
are friendly to Russia. The Russian 








government is favorable to them. 
The Chetniks are anti-communist 
and anti-Russian. They are com- 
manded by General Mihailovich and 
they support the government which 
was in power when Yugoslavia was 
invaded. The leaders of this govern- 
ment fled to London when the Ger- 
mans came in. These leaders are 
mostly undemocratic and some of 
them are fascist. They are anti-Rus- 
sian. 

This government-in-exile has been 
recognized as the legal government 
of Yugoslavia by Great Britain and 
the United States, though lately the 
British seem to be turning toward 
the Partisans. If the Russians after 
the war support one of these factions 
and the British and Americans the 
other, there may be plenty of trouble. 

A situation somewhat similar to 
this exists in all the Balkan countries 
and, for that matter, in many of the 
conquered countries of Europe. It is 
widely .believed in England and 
America that the Russians are plan- 
ning to support commuunistic factions 
in all these countries, thereby 
spreading communism. Thus they 
might get governments looking to 
Russia for leadership throughout 
Europe. 

It is widely believed in Russia, on 
the other hand, that the English and 
American governments are planning 
to put anti-communist factions in 
power everywhere, building up bar- 
riers against the spread of commu- 
nism and isolating Russia from other 
nations. 

If either Russia or the British and 
Americans act in this way, there will 
be nothing but quarreling, rivalry, 
war, and bloodshed in Europe and 
the world. That can be avoided if 
Russia, England, and America agree 
to supervise honest elections in all 
countries and allow the people them- 
selves through democratic processes, 
to decide how they shall be governed 
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and what kind of economic systems 
they shall have. 


Germany: A conflict is possible 
over the treatment of Germany after 
that country is defeated. There are 
indications that the Russians would 
be willing to give the Germans fairly 
favorable terms if they would throw 
Hitler and the Nazis out and set up a 
democratic government. Great Brit- 
ain and America demand uncondi- 
tional surrender. Our government 
and the British have not set forth in 
any detail how they would deal with 
the Germans after their armies have 
surrendered, but probably they think 
Germany should be occupied and that 
the Allies should pick out anti-Nazi 
leaders in Germany and put them 
in power. 

Whether the Soviet government 
and the Anglo-Americans can come 
to terms about Germany will depend 
on whether they agree in general on 
other matters. If each side continues 
to suspect the other in the Balkans, 
the Baltic territories, and elsewhere, 
there will be discord over Germany. 





This is the alternative 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


In that case, the Soviet leaders might 
undertake to put friends of Russia in 
control of the German government, 
and then permit Germany to become 
fairly strong again. She would thus 
be a possible ally of Russia if trouble 
should come with England and 
America. 

But if the three Allies agree to 
work in harmony and not to try to 
take advantage of each other, they 
should be able to agree about Ger- 
many. They could supervise elections 
in Germany, see that a democratic 
government was set up, and then 
the Russians, British, and Americans 
could see to it that the: new German 
government did not undertake to re- 
arm, 


The Dardanelles: This narrow 
strait, about 50 miles long and three 
or four miles wide, connecting waters 
leading to the Black Sea with the 
Aegean (which leads to the Mediter- 
ranean) is of great importance, for it 
is Russia’s outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is now held by Turkey. 
It is open to all nations in peacetime, 
but closed during war. If it were 
open now it would be of great value 
to the Allies, for it would furnish easy 
connection between Russia and the 
British and Americans. 

Russia has always coveted this 
water outlet to the south. Heretofore 
the European powers have. consid- 
ered the Dardanelles so vital stra- 
tegically that they have not allowed 
any one great nation to hold the 
Strait. If Russia wins a decisive vic- 
tory in the war, she may claim rights 
Over it which would permit her to 
fortify it and use it in peace or war. 
Another possible solution is joint 
control by Russia, Britain, and 
America, together with Turkey. 


If other issues with Russia are 
handled satisfactorily, and if 
America and England are to work 
harmoniously with her after the war, 
the Dardanelles question should not 
be too difficult to settle. 


Religion: It is a well-known fact 
that in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, the government of Russia was 
opposed to organized religion and 
did all it could to break up the Rus- 


‘sian Church. As a result, churches 


everywhere looked with suspicion or 
hostifity upon communist Russia. In 
particular, the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is very strong 
throughout most of Europe and also 
in the Western Hemisphere, vigor- 
ously opposed the spread of com- 
munism and of Russian influence. 

It appears now that Stalin is 
anxious to remove the religious con- 
troversy. He has recognized the Rus- 
sian Church and has helped it to re- 
organize. Russian Church leaders are 
supporting the government, and a 
short time ago the acting Patriarch of 
the Church called upon the English 
and Americans to give real and im- 
mediate help to the Red Army. 


Japan: Many Americans have ex- 
pressed disappointment that Russia 
has not entered the war against 
Japan. But if she should do so, she 
would have to divert forces from 
Europe and her campaign against 
Germany would be weakened. Prob- 
ably the Germans would like noth- 
ing better than to have Russia and 
Japan at war. 

After Germany is defeated, we may 
expect increased demands in this 
country for Russia to help us with 
the Japanese war. But these hopes 
may be disappointed. Russia no doubt 
looks upon Japan as a_ potential 
threat against her. She would no 
doubt enter the war against that 
country if she thought the Japanese 
could be .defeated in no other way. 
But if it appears that Great Britain 
and the United States can crush 
the Japanese without her help, it is 
not unlikely that the Russians will 
stand aside. Their position will be 
not unlike that which the United 
States took in the early part of the 
war. If Americans had thought that 
the British and French, or later the 
British and Russians, could defeat 
Germany without her help, this coun- 
try would probably not have gone to 
war. 

We have outlined some of the is- 
sues which need attention if there is 
to be genuine Anglo-American-Rus- 
sian understanding. Of course, we 
have not mentioned all of them by 
any means. The situation is not so 
simple as that. Dozens of problems 
will arise and some of them will be 
very difficult and complex. But the 





i Maybe we can 
smother it with 
more propaganda, 



























Closer, gentlemen, closer. 


MIDDLETON IN THE SIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 


ones we have discussed are of out- 
standing importance. 

We may now summarize some of 
the policies which Russia must prob- 
ably adopt and some of the lines we 
must follow if the three big Allies are 
to hold solidly together. Russia must 
do these things: 


1. Give up any practices she may 
be following of secretly assisting 
communistic groups in other coun- 
tries with a view to lining these 
countries up with her and against the 
western allies. 

2. Recognize the independence of 
the nations now under Germany’s 
heel and be willing to cooperate with 
Britain and America in establishing 
and supporting free governments 
chosen by the people of these coun- 
tries themselves. 

3. Cooperate with Britain and 
America in establishing an anti-Nazi 
government in Germany and in keep- 
ing the Germans disarmed for at 
least a number of years. 

4. Demonstrate the sincerity of her 
purpose to support freedom of re- 
ligion. 

Great Britain and America may be 
obliged to adopt the following poli- 
cies if relations with the Soviet Union 
are to be placed upon a friendly 
basis: 

1. Agree to the control of the Bal- 
tic states and perhaps a part of Po- 
land by Russia. 

2. Give up any plans they may 
have for fostering anti-Russian gov- 
ernments among the nations now held 
by Germany; be willing to join with 
Russia in supporting governments 
chosen by the people of these coun- 
tries themselves. 

3. Refrain from any purpose to es- 
tablish in Germany a government 
hostile to Russia; join with Russia 
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ROSE IN PM 


ANGLO-AMERICAN POLICY is frequently at odds with Russian policy on the question of what 
shall be done with the countries of occupied Europe. 


in maintaining a free but disarmed 
Germany. 

4. Maintain friendly cooperation 
with Russia, even though she may 
not join in the war against Japan. 

Many Americans are saying that 
even though the British and our- 


play their part. We often hear the 
prophecy that “Russia will try to 
dominate Europe when the _—_ is 


making an alliance with ge ton 
mans. Hence the United States will 
be obliged someday to fight against 
Russia.” 

That is a philosophy of defea 
and seems not to be justified by 
facts. We cannot be certain of 
course Russia will adopt. And for 
that matter, the Russians cannot be 
certain of our future policies. But it 
seems likely that Russia will be will- 
ing to cooperate with Great Britain 
and the United States under reason- 
able terms. It would be to Russia’s 
interest to do this. A large part of 
Russia’s industry and agriculture has 
been destroyed in the war. The coun- 
try needs nothing so much as to re- 
store these regions and establish 
prosperity throughout the country. 
This can be done only if there is 
peace in the world. There cannot be 
peace if Russia challenges Britain 
and America after the war and tries 
to extend her power throughout 
Europe. 

The Russians know that this would 
divide the forces now fighting 
against the Germans. The Germans 
in this case would probably have the 
opportunity to become strong again 
as they did after the First World 
War, and they could then challenge 
Russia again. If by that time Russia 
should control a large part of the 
continent of Europe and should be- 
come so powerful as to threaten the 
rest of the world, as Germany is now 
doing, it is quite possible that the 
Germans, Americans, and British 
might unite against Russia. 

All this would mean war, turmoil, 
bloodshed, and destruction, which 
would not be to the interest of Russia 
any more than to any other country. 
The Soviet leaders would not want 
to follow any such policy unless they 
should become fanatics, as the Nazi 
leaders are. The whole record of Rus- 
sia since the Revolution indicates that 
the Soviet leaders are sober realists 
who are anxious to maintain the 
strength and security of Russia and 
to rebuild the nation, but not to seek 
world-wide dominance or to disturb 
international peace. 
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U.S. Divided on Foreign Policy 


HE influence of the United States 

on the peace settlements following 
the war will be very great. The 
courses followed by Great Britain and 
by Russia will be influenced quite 
largely by decisions which are made 
in Washington. Our government will 
have a great deal to say about the 
arrangements which will be set up 
for governing the conquered peoples 
of Europe and Asia after the invaders 
are driven out. Our government, 
therefore, has a great responsibility, 
and so have the citizens of the United 
States whose opinions in the long run 
will, or at least should, determine 
the policies of our government. It 
is the duty of citizens to examine the 
policies of the President and our State 
Department closely to see how our 
nation’s influence is being exerted 
and to determine how it ought to be 
exerted. 


Cordell Hull 


These matters call urgently for 
immediate attention. We cannot 
wait until after the war to determine 
the position of our government. Cer- 
tain policies are now being put into 
effect. A great assault is now being 
made against the enemy, and ter- 
ritories which the Nazis had con- 
quered are even now falling into our 
hands. We have to decide in ad- 
vance what to do with these terri- 
tories, how to govern them, what 
elements among the liberated peoples 
to support and put in power, what 
factions to ignore or suppress. 

Division Over Policy 

This work cannot, of course, be 
done by the United States alone. Our 
Allies, particularly Great Britain and 
Russia, are also involved. The pol- 
icies we adopt affect these Allies. The 
policies which we support must be 
worked out in harmony with them or 
in opposition to them. Hence the 
whole question of our relations to 
our Allies, and particularly to Rus- 
sia, whose interests do not always 
coincide with our own, are brought 
into question. 

The American people are not in 
complete agreement among them- 
selves concerning the policies we 
should carry out in dealing with the 
liberated peoples and with Russia. 
There are many different viewpoints, 
but two main schools of opinion. 
There is a considerable body of opin- 
ion which holds to views which may 
be described as follows: 


When British and American forces 
seek to invade territory held by the 
enemy, military considerations come 
first. Take, for example, the case of 
North Africa. When we invaded tha‘ 


region, we had a chance to make a 
deal with the French forces who were 
in control. By keeping them in 
power we could get their support and 
our conquest of North Africa was 
made easier. It happens that many 
of them were fascist and had been 
collaborating with Germany. But 
that was a minor consideration. The 
thing we needed to do was to get 
control of the territory as quickly as 
we could and with the least possible 
loss of life. 

The same policy should be adopted 
in Italy and in the Balkans, if and 
when we invade that region. We 
should deal with and support in every 
country the elements which can help 
us most to get the war over quickly. 


Fear of Russian Influence 

In certain countries which we in- 
vade and liberate, we will find gov- 
ernments which hitherto have been 
supporting Germany and which are 
fascist or dictatorial. In these same 
countries there will be revolutionary 
elements trying to overthrow their 
governments. It would probably be 
well for us in such cases to support 
the governments in power. This is 
the best hope of insuring stability 
and order. When revolutions get 
under. way, there is no telling when 
they will stop or where they will go. 
Chaos and disorder may result. 
Property rights may be destroyed. 
Revolutionary ideas may be encour- 
aged and may ‘spread even to this 
country. Chaotic conditions will pre- 
vail and it will be harder to get the 
social, economic, and political life 
back to what may be termed “nor- 
malcy.” Hence, it may be better 
to support existing governments even 
though they do not represent our 
ideas of democracy or justice. 

Another consideration should be 
kept in mind. Russian influence usu- 
ally supports the revolutionary ideas 
and movements with which all Eu- 
rope is seething beneath the surface. 
In nearly all the countries there are 
parties or factions supported by the 
Russians. If these factions get in 
control, Russian influence will spread 
and the whole continent of Europe 
may be dominated by the Soviet 
Union and by communism. It should 
be the policy of Great Britain and 
the United States to establish gov- 
ernment which will act as barriers 
against the spread of Soviet power. 

The views which have been stated 
are held by many influential Amer- 
icans. Opponents of 
these ideas support their 
position with the fol- 
lowing arguments: 

It is important, of 
course, to gain military 
advantage wherever 
possible. At times we 
may be obliged to com- 
promise with our prin- 
ciples in order to get the 
support of influential 
forces within a country 
we are invading, even 
though these forces are 
anti-democratic in their — 
philosophy. 

It would be dangerous 
to follow that policy as 
a general rule. If we 
do it, we will be throw- 
ing away the fruits of 
victory even while the 
victory is being won. 
There is a chance to 
promote peace and jus- 
tice and democracy 








through the winning of 
this war. We are not 
fighting merely to de- 
feat the present Ger- 
man government. We 
are fighting to create 
throughout the world 
conditions under which 
permanent peace may 
be established. 

If we turn our backs 
against people in the 
conquered countries 
who are fighting for 
democracy and liberty, 
for freedom from want 
and from unjust social 
conditions, we will be 
false to the principles 
for which America has 
always stood. If we help 
put in power through- 
out Europe reactionary 
governments which re- 
press their peoples, 
Europe will continue to 
seethe with unrest. The causes of war 
will not be removed. 

Furthermore, if, at the very time 
that we are fighting alongside our 
Russian ally, we plot with those who 
are hostile to the Russians, we will 
soon be embroiled in strife with 
Russia. If we support anti-Russian 
factions in the Balkans and else- 
where, the Russians will support pro- 
Russian factions, and we may find 
ourselves fighting the Soviet Union. 

America should, therefore, support 
the elements in the liberated coun- 
tries who are working for democracy 
and freedom and should not try to 
reestablish the Europe which existed 
before the war, for that was’a Europe 
whose injustices bred war. 


Which Is Our Policy? 


Which of these courses are the 
President and the State Department 
following? That is a question about 
which controversy rages. Drew 
Pearson and others have charged that 
our State Department is influenced 
by the first point of view and he and 
other writers and commentators have 
produced a great deal of evidence 
tending to support their opinions— 
evidence relating to our policies to- 
ward the Vichy government of 
France, toward the Franco regime in 
Spain, toward King Victor Emmanuel 
and Badoglio in Italy, and toward 
many of the governments-in-exile 
which are reactionary in character. 











The people ask 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





Shall we use military victory to insure political and social justice 


to European countries? 


SHEPARD IN PUNCH 


President Roosevelt has called 
Pearson a “chronic liar,’ but has 
given no clear statement tending to 
refute the Pearson arguments. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
Americans and British called the 
Russians in to get their support for 
the terms of surrender granted Italy, 
and a Russian representative had 
been placed on the Mediterranean 
commission whose duty it is to deal 
with occupation problems in the 
Mediterranean region. These are in- 
dications that our government is not 
following, consistently at least, the 
first point of view. 


Probably American policy is not. 
yet definitely fixed. It is somewhat 
fluid and can be influenced by public 
opinion. That is why it is so essen- 
tial that problems of international 
policy be studied carefully and 
thoughtfully -by the American people 
and that a strong and informed public 
opinion be quickly developed. 








For Further Discussion 




















1. What are some recent indications 
that Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States may be achieving a 
greater measure of understanding? 


2. How does Walter Lippmann think 
that the peace of the world can best 
be preserved after the war? 


3. Explain briefly what Mr. Liss 
mann means when he says that we 
have had no foreign policy worthy of 
the name for nearly 50 years. 


4. Why do the supporters of a world 
organization, such as the League of 
Nations, oppose Mr. Lippmann’s plan? 


5. Why has our government been 
criticized by many Americans, as well 
as by Russians, for arrangements it 
has made with leaders of Vichy 
France, North Africa, Italy, and 
Spain? Do you think these criticisms 
are justified? 


6. What is the only possible way in 
which Russia, Britain, and the United 
States could’ establish new govern- 
ments on a basis which might be sat- 
isfactory to all three? 


7. What is the dispute involved in 
the case of the Baltic States? Poland? 
The Dardanelles? What may we ex- 
pect Russia’s attitude to be in the case 
of each? 


8. What issues may develop among 
the victor nations regarding the treat- 
ment of Germany after the war? 


9. How has Stalin recently com- 
promised on the religious issue? 


10. Should we maintain friend] 
lations with Russia after the Euro- | 
pean conflict is over even though she ~ 
may not help us in the war agi 4 
Japan? 











